CRITICISM   IN   A   MASS   SOCIETY

masses by assuring them that what is popular must be
good nor the highbrow by assuring them that what is
avantgarde must be superior. Further he will conceive
of art, like life, as being a self-discipline rather than a
self-expression. Like Henry James he will regard
"Clumsy life at her stupid work" as something to be
mastered and controlled. He will see artistic freedom
and personality as dependent upon the voluntary ac-
ceptance of limitations, which alone are strong enough
to test the genuine intensity of the original creative
impulse; he will distrust the formless, the expansive, the
unfinished, and the casual.

4. Accepting his responsibility, he will see his posi-
tion of influence as an accident, an inheritance which
he does not deserve and which he is incompetent to
administer. For though it is absolutely required of a
man that he should intend to help others, the power
to do so is outside his control. No man can guarantee
the effect upon others of the acts he does with the in-
tention of helping them. Indeed all he knows for certain
is that, since his actions are never perfect, he must
always do others harm, so that the final aim of every
critic and teacher must be to persuade others to do
without him, to realize that the gifts of the spirit are
never to be had at second hand.

Thus no critic or teacher must deceive himself or
others by pretending that he criticizes for their sake; he
has no right eitffer to criticize or teach unless he can
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